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EDITORIALS 


A FOOD —Since we started the cur- 
EDITOR SPEAKS rent marketing series four 

weeks ago, this column has 
been sorely tempted to use this one page allotment to 
comment on the many valuable points brought out each 
week—not that the author’s aren’t doing a complete 
job, but more so because editors find it extremely hard 
to resist such a good thing. At this point, then we 
would remind the reader, that if he has missed a single 
one of these series, he will profit much by looking up 
that back issue now. 


This week Miss Cannon tells the industry that the 
Nation’s Food Editors are 100 percent behind it, and 
points out that with their help, the can opener has now 
gained the status of respectibility. But she quickly 
warns the industry not to let the Food Editors down 
by concentrating on price, volume, size, disease resist- 
ance, etc., of the particular fruit or vegetable to the 
exclusion of flavor or eatability. Her point is well 
taken and reminds us of those who said that the indus- 
try was not yet ready for a publicity, promotion and 
advertising program, when this column was beating 
the drums for just that a few years ago. Her remarks 
remind us too of the seed salesman in Atlantic City 
last January, who proudly showed the writer a sample 
ear of corn we would have been proud to have in our 
corn crib. 


Miss Cannon admits, by inference at least, that Food 
Editors too, have been guilty of promoting “pretty” 
dishes that are sometimes not to flavorful. And all of 
us have seen evidence of that. Still in all, there is not 
one of us, who is not mighty proud that canned foods 
have achieved acceptability at the gourmet’s table. For 
actually, this Country has become a Nation of gour- 
met’s, what with the educated palate and tremendous 
purchasing power of the average working man. In 
view of the fact that the true gourmet prefers flavor 
to any one characteristic, Miss Cannon’s point is ex- 
tremely well taken. 


Like her, we might also ask if the industry is going 
to let us down, but with all due respects to this noted 
lady, this column knows better—it never has and it 
never will. When the chips are down, it never fails to 
come through with flying colors to meet the demand 
of the times. Canned foods have improved noticeably 
in taste, variety, appearance and overall quality these 
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past several years. Yet there is little doubt that Miss 
Cannon’s challenge will spur the industry to greater 
and greater effort. 


—Miss Cannon’s gentle chiding re- 
EXAMPLE minds us too of an incident that oc- 
curred auring last week—Orchids with palms—Tri- 
State Packers Association’s Spring Meeting and Sales 
School. The scene was a panel discussion on “How to 
Sell in the Retail Market,” with five of the Area’s best 
known Canners tossing questions at a wholesaler and 
a chain store executive, among others. The questions 
concerned Broker representation, advertising allow- © 
ances, swell allowances, the value of the N.C.A. pub- 
licity and many other controversial issues. 


Eventually of course, the questioning turned to the 
relative merits of the jobbers label and the packers 
label for the small canner. Mr. Luther Bowman of the 
Bowman Agency asked: “What Security is there for 
the small Canner in the private label?” The answer 
was anything but convincing —to the (prejudiced) 
writer at least. Our notes contain the curt remark— 
“Beat about the bush.” 


But then Henry Taylor of Taylor & Caldwell, who 
is known for his abliity to come to the point, suggested 
that the producer of “Mitchell’s” corn is in much 
stronger position than any private label packer in the 
country, the answer was equally frank and to the 
point—‘How many Mitchells are there?”’—and he 
went on to emphasize that Mr. Mitchell (F. O. Mitchell 
& Bro.) had long ago set for himself the highest pos- 
sible quality goal and had scrupulously avoided any 
deviation from that goal. By keeping faith with the 
consumer (plus a modest advertising program) and 
the commercial buyer, his position is about as secure 
as the Rock of Gibraltar. 


Punch line came from panel member O’ Neill Jenkins 
(Jenkins Bros. Inc.) who facetiously but aptly re- 
marked that panel member Parker Mitchell of that 
firm hadn’t asked a single question—‘‘He knows all the 
answers.” 


The moral of that story is, of course, that Miss 
Cannon has a point—and this may be called the under- 
statement of the year. Please turn to page 8 and read. 
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PROCESS CONTROL 


Common Causes of Spoilage 
in Canned Foods 


By MAURICE SIEGEL 
Strasburger & Siegel, Baltimore 


It is axiomatic 
that the preven- 
tion of most can- 
ned food spoilage 
is dependent upon 
controlling the 
micro - organisms 
in the food. A 
sound under- 
standing of the 
principles of sani- 
tation and its ap- 
plication to fac- 
tory operations 
will lead to a 
positive means of reducing contamination 
to a level where commercial sterility may 
be attained when the cans are thoroughly 
processed. 

The converse of this premise, there- 
fore, offers an introduction to my subject 
—‘Common Causes of Spoilage in Can- 
ned Foods.” 


PREPARING THE RAW STOCK 


In most cases the quality of canned and 
frozen foods is very closely allied with 
the initial condition of the raw stock. 
Where good preparation practices are in 
vogue these have a direct influence on 
spoilage prevention as well as in quality 
improvement. 

The purpose of washing, sorting and 
trimming of raw products is two-fold: 

1—To remove the defects and blem- 
ishes in the raw material and thereby im- 
prove quality. 

2—To remove the bacteria load that is 
carried by decomposed or deteriorated 
portions of fruits and vegetables. 

Most of the spoilage organisms origi- 
nate in the soil. The bacterial load on 
raw material is frequently high, particu- 
larly on vegetables grown in or near the 
soil. These carry a heterogeneous flora 
of micro-organisms. The greater the 
number present the greater will be the 
load on the sterilizing process. 

In discussing raw materials your at- 
tention is called to the use of such added 
ingredients as sugar (dry or liquid) and 
starch which are used in the packing of 
cream style corn and many other canned 
foods. These products at times contain 
thermophilic bacteria in such numbers 
that spoilage may result from their use. 
Purchases should be made only with the 
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guarantee of the supplier that the ma- 
terial complies with the bacteriological 
standards of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation for Canners Starch and Canners 
Sugar. 


WASHING 


Most fruits and vegetables are washed, 
then carefully storted and trimmed. They 
are then washed again to remove all soil 
contamination. The use of insufficient 
water or low water pressures will fail 
to remove the adhering soil bacteria and 
may result in the retention of the resist- 
ant types in the canned product. There 
is also the danger of introducing con- 
taminating organisms into the equipment 
handling the product such as elevators, 
flumes, pumps and blenders. In general, 
the use of an adequate supply of fresh 
water is sufficient to reduce the initial 
soil contamination to a level which should 
not promote spoilage. 


THE BLANCHER 


The blanching of vegetables is a neces- 
sary step in their preparation for can- 
ning. The rotary blancher has often been 
implicated in canned food spoilage. In 
many cases this is due to its construction 
that makes proper cleaning extremely 
difficult. Within the past two years it 
has been shown that temperatures in the 
thermophilic range may be found adja- 
cent to doors and blancher opening's even 
though the blancher thermometer read 
within the 190°-210° F range. The 
pumps and dewatering reels of tubular 
blanchers may also become sources of 
flat sour and thermophilic anaerobic 
spoilage. 

The higher heat resistance of the ther- 
mophilic bacteria which grow best at 
temperatures ranging from 110° to 160° 
F makes it imperative to eliminate them 
at the source. The development of this 
type of bacteria is usually associated 
with the failure to maintain food han- 
dling equipment outside of the thermo- 
philic range during actual operations or 
perhaps during shut-down periods. 

Blanchers should be maintained at 
operating temperatures of not less than 
180° F. On shut-down they must be 
quickly emptied, cleaned thoroughly and 
cooled quickly. Allowing the blancher to 
remain standing for a considerable time 
before cleaning, permits it to reach the 
optimum temperature range for growth 
of thermophilic bacteria. Therefore the 
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need for quick cleaning and cooling. 
Tubular blanchers are so constructed so 
that they may be capped and sterilized 
under steam pressure after thorough 
cleaning and quickly cooled. 


It is good practice to use a fresh water 
wash for all materials leaving the 
blancher. Well operated pressure sprays 
are advantageous in that they reduce 
the bacterial load of the product even 
where the blancher contamination is at 
a high level. Alkaline waters often cause 
scale formation within blanchers that 
harbor thermophilic organisms. Where 
this condition is prevalent acid cleaners 
may be used to advantage. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 

The conveying equipment, consisting of 
elevators, flumes, pipes and pumps should 
be meticulously cleaned at each shut- 
down period. Sanitizing equipment with 
a steam hose to destroy bacteria is a 
waste of steam and of man-power. Clean- 
up crews should be supervised by a 
responsible man versed in sanitation and 
the know-how of preparing a plant for 
the next day’s operation. 

Other possible sources of thermophilic 
contamination are the mixers, blenders 
and fillers. Careful cleaning and thor- 
ough washing is the best spoilage pre- 
ventative. 


| 


In the packing of whole kernel corn, 
some canners pre-heat the corn in a 
tubular blancher, on a wire mesh con- | 
veyor, or in the filler hopper. At times 
this introduces a spoilage hazard if the 
temperature is in the thermophilic range. 
Wherever pre-heating of the corn is prac- 
ticed it is advisable to stop the operation 
a few minutes every four hours and to | 
empty the filler and flush it out with cold 
water. | 

When water is used for clean-up it is | 
most effective when it is used at pres- | 
sures of 150 lbs. and above. Only potable 
water should be used and any sources | 
that fail to meet requirements for drink- 
ing water should be abandoned. 


METHODS 


The preservation of most canned foods 
depends upon heat processing for steril- 
ization. Canned foods fall into two cate- | 
gories (1) high acid foods and (2) low 
acid foods. High acid foods may be pre- 
served by the following methods. 

a—Sterilization by hot filling methods 
as tomato puree, catsup and chili sauce. 

b—F lash pasteurizing at temperatures 
of 18 degrees to 250 degrees F combined 
with hot filling for products such as 
tomato juice and friut nectars. 

c—Processing in open bath (212° F) 
products such as fruits, tomatoes and 
commodities acidulated to a pH below 
4.5. 


d—Processing in continuous cooker, for 
tomatoes and fruits. 

Using the above methods it is essential 
that extreme care be taken where hot 
filling alone is used to see that tempera- 
tures are consistently maintained within 
the container of at least 185 degrees F. 
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SPOILAGE IN CANNED FOODS--Continued 


and that during the inversion and hold- 
ing period there is no appreciable cooling. 


Low acid food may be processed— 
a—In continuous pressure cookers. 
b—In standard retorts. 

c—In heat exchangers at high tem- 
peratures for short times and then filled 
asceptically. 

For thermal processing in still retorts 
the recommendations published in Bulle- 
tin 26 L of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation should be closely followed. Ma- 
terial deviation from these processes 
often results in spoilage. Close attention 
should be paid to proper venting of the 
retorts. This is particularly important 
where horizontal retorts are used rather 
than vertical retorts. Thermometers, 
gauges, and all control instruments which 
guide the processor should be checked 
periodically for accuracy. Cook Cheks or 
indicating paints are effective in prevent- 
ing the diversion of crates destined for 
the process room being carried to the 
warehouse. 


COOLING WATER 


Where cooling canals are used it is 
essential that they be maintained in a 
hygienic condition and that the cooling 
water be held at the lowest temperature 
consistent with good practice. High tem- 
peratures favor the rapid multiplication 
of spoilage organisms. Their growth is 
further aided by the presence of organic 
matter such as food material which has 
been washed from the exterior of the proc- 
essed containers. Contaminated cooling 
water has often been a contributing cause 
of spoilage even where the can construc- 
tion and double seaming fall within ap- 
proved tolerances. 


In order to reduce the level of bacterial 
contamination it is necessary to main- 
tain a constant overflow and an adequate 
supply of cold potable water through the 
cooling system. Periodic cleaning and 
removal of all accumulated food material 
is essential. Many canners use chlorina- 
tion of cooling waters very effectively. 
Proper chlorination requires adequate 
control, otherwise corrosion of the can 
exterior may occur. A simple and effec- 
tive method of reducing contamination of 
the cooling system is to remove adhering 
food particles on the can by sprays as 
it leaves the double seamer. 

If the temperatures of the containers 
in the cooling system are reduced to 
105° F, there will be sufficient heat con- 
tained to insure drying of the exterior 
of the cans. This also.acts as a prevent- 
ative against rusting. Any speed-up of 
the cooling cycle will lead to hot cans 
being conveyed to warehouse storage, 
even to labelling and casing. Such prac- 
tice has led to thermophilic spoilage. Dur- 
ing glut periods in plants with insufficient 
cooling capacity the containers should be 
stacked for air cooling on their sides or 
in a manner that allows the maximum 
exposure. The use of large fans to aid 
circulation speeds up the cooling cycle. 
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CAN HANDLING 


Methods of handling the containers 
after cooling will influence the perform- 
ance of the double seams. The abuse re- 
ceived by seams under the present day 
high speed automatic method of can han- 
dling equipment has been a cause of 
spoilage. Runways operating with no 
controls, mal-adjusted elevators and even 
high speed casing machines may produce 
seam deformation which may dent or 
momentarily break the seal at the point 
of impact. It must be assumed that any 
break in the continuity of the seam 
caused by a dent will cause a leakage per- 
mitting entry of any contaminating 
medium adhearing to the seam. Dents 
occurring at the areas adjacent to the 
side seam juncture are extremely vul- 
nerable to leakage. 

The cans dented particularly when wet 
with bacteria laden cooling water are 
more subject to spoilage than when the 
cans are dry. It does not mean, however, 
that every dented can will spoil. It is the 
medium surrounding the can at the time 
of the critical dent which will influence 
the probability of spoilage that may re- 
sult from leakage. 

Let us assume for a moment that the 
cooling water is of a low bacteria content. 
The use of dirty runways and conveyors 
are sources of contamination of wet con- 
tainers and consequently with can abuse 
possible spoilage is again encountered. 
Control should cover the care and clean- 
ing of all equipment that comes in con- 
tact with wet containers during this 
stage of operation. 


Where possible it is advantageous. to 
permit the containers to dry in the crates 
before discharging into the automatic 
equipment. Some canners enclose can 
conveyor lines and dry the cans with 
forced heated air. Heavily contaminated 
air is much less of a spoilage hazard than 
water which may be sucked into the can 
seam as cooling progresses. In fact, ex- 
perimental data sustains this observation 
as under like conditions and with rough 
treatment, there was less spoilage where 
the cans were dry when they were 
mechanically handled. 


' It is the temperature of the containers 
conveyed from the cooling system to the 
warehouse for storage or casing that is 
of import. Casing in fiber containers 
at temperatures greater than 110° F 
produces conditions favorable to the pos- 
sible growth of thermophilic organisms. 
Canned tomatoes have been known to 
“stack burn” because of high temperature 
storage and become a complete loss. 


Several years ago we participated in 
a ease involving some grapefruit juice 
which had been graded A directly after 
packing but subsequently took a straw 
yellow color. This was due to non-enzy- 
matic browning that was accentuated by 
high warehouse temperatures. Low seal- 
ing temperatures of acid products may 
cause a reaction of the metal of the con- 


tainer with the acid of the product caus- 
ing the evolution of hydrogen gas and the 
production of hydrogen swells. 

Faulty seamer adjustments are respon- 
sible each year for an appreciable amount 
of leaky can spoilage. The use of cans 
with bent flanges resulting from abuse 
in shipment or storage should be elimi- 
nated. With double seamers now operat- 
ing at speeds up to one thousand cans per 
minute it is almost mandatory to check 
seams hourly. 


The packing of cans with material ex- 
tending over the flanges may cause faulty 
seaming. The seaming in of the product 
may produce false closures. The use of 
plungers on the double seamers is a 
necessity for the canning of numerous 
products. 


The loss of brightness of can exteriors 
due to water conditions may be prevented 
by the use of chromates. This is a prob- 
lem now existing in many areas particu- 
larly where calcium and magnesium are 
present in large quantities. 

With spoilage possibilities so manifold 
you may be wondering how it is possible 
to successfully can foods. The answer is, 
of course, that you have the factors 
responsible for spoilage under control. 
But you must realize that control is a 
continuing function. It is a day to day, 
hour to hour job that requires constant 
vigilance. If you should run into unex- 
plained spoilage the research depart- 
ments of the can manufacturers and con- 
sulting laboratories like our own have 
the facilities for determining the cause. 


TOMATOES & PRODUCTS 


I would be remiss in closing not to 
make a few remarks relative to canned 
tomatoes and tomato products which is 
representative of a phase of economic 
spoilage which also leads to monetary 
losses. 

Section 402 (a) (3) of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act relates to the adultera- 
tion by filth and/or mold in canned toma- 
toes and tomato products. Losses in can- 
ned tomatoes containing mold in excess 
of 10 percent as well as excessive insect 
material has been heavy. This also holds 
true for tomato products. We have spent 
some thirty years in this field of activity, 
training analysts and advising producers 
how to manufacture products that will 
comply with the federal tolerance. We 
have published numerous articles on this 
subject particularly on the significance of 
a “factory inspection” by federal officials. 
The “Howard Mold Count” method is a 
measure of the amount of rot that has 
been introduced during the manufacture 
of the product. As an analytical method 
it has been contested in many federal 
courts but it still retains the full force 
of law in the industry. 

It seems repetitious to state that the 
use of high quality, sound raw stock will 
result in tomato products of low mold 
counts. This must be coupled with effici- 
ent sorting, trimming and the mainte- 
nance of unimpeachable sanitary prac- 
tices if economic losses are to be reduced 
to a minimum. 
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MARKETING SERIES 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


For Processors, Brokers, Wholesalers and Retailers 


in Formulating Plans 


FOR EFFECTIVE MARKETING 


marketing problems.” 


“HERE is one in a series of addresses made recently by five experts in the food industry. 
They were given during the Canned Food Merchandising Panel Discussion at the North- 
west Canners Association’s 42nd Annual Conference held in Portland, Oregon, on Janu- 
ary 6th and 7th. Can Manufacturers Institute and the Northwest Canners Association, 
represented by Cecil Tulley, put the program together. We asked one outstanding man 
in each field to give a detailed viewpoint on a different aspect of the problem. All 
together, they present a skillfully clarified analysis of the marketing problems peculiar 
to each segment of the food field. There is so much excellent material—factual and 
inspirational—in this series that every person concerned with the industry will want to 
have it available for frequent reference. | am sure each operator will find much of 
the advice offered by these experts extremely valuable for application to his own 


—HAROLD H. JAEGER, Marketing Director, Can Manufacturers Institute 
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Fourth in a Series of Six 


The':Consumers Viewpoint 


By 


POPPY CANNON 


Food Editor of Ho 


use Beautiful Magazine 


Author of “The Can-Opener Cookbook” 


I never got around to telling you— 
that is the Food Industry—how much 
I as a Food Editor and a consumer ad- 
mire you, and how big and fine and bold 
and imaginative and exciting you are. 
And you might think that the Food Edi- 
tors and the consumers don’t really 
appreciate all that you do for them but 
I’m speaking now, not only as that Food 
Editor but as a woman in her kitchen, 
and I’m very happy to be able to tell 
you how we do feel about you. 


For you, the food processors, the can- 
ners, freezers, and dehydrators, have 
really made queens of the women of this 
country. You have made time stand still 
for us. You have stopped the march of 
the seasons and let us enjoy whenever 
we wish the delights of Spring, Summer 
Fall and Winter. We don’t have to wait 
for anything. We can have them when- 
ever we feel like it. And because of you 
—that Food Industry—women have de- 
veloped a new confidence in themselves. 
With your help they can do the kind of 
cooking they never dreamed possible be- 
fore. You’re peeling their fruit and shell- 
ing the peas and pitting the cherries, as 
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well as providing all kinds of ready-to- 
serve foods and mixes. So you’ve given 
us the most precious thing in the world, 
which is Time. And we are deeply 
appreciative. 


CAN OPENER HAS BECOME 
RESPECTABLE 


There was a time, and it’s not very far 
back, when any woman who was proud 
of setting a good table couldn’t, and 
wouldn’t admit that she’d have anything 
to do with a can opener. Now I remem- 
ber well the horror in certain quarters 
when my own Can Opener Book was 
published. And on the book cover there’s 
a reference to easy gourmet cooking with 
canned foods. I can’t tell you how many 
people said to me face to face and in 
print that the gourmet and the can 
opener have nothing in common and 
never could have. My editor, Elizabeth 
Riley of the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, had a very difficult time trying not 
only to sell the book to the men in the 
organization, but the title of the book 
especially—the Can Opener Cook Book— 
and Mr. Robert Crowell said to her, 
“Why, I’d be ashamed to carry home a 
book with a title like that. I’d want it 
in a plain, grown paper wrapper.” Well, 
Elizabeth Riley won her battle and the 
book, I’m glad to say, has been very suc- 
cessful, and even Mr. Crowell has 
changed his mind and he’s not ashamed 
any more. 

Well, there’s no doubt about it. On 
every level, the can opener has become 
respectable and it has glamour too, you 
know. We even have them studded with 
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MARKETING SERIES—Consumers Viewpoint—Continued 


pearls and rhinestones now. But is it 
going to last? Frankly, I don’t know 
and I think it’s up to you. We’ve been 
doing our best in the magazines and in 
newspapers, on the radio and television, 
and in our cookbook, and we've done it 
in all sincerity—not as a promotion, but 
because we’ve believed in you and in the 
product, 


HAS TASTE BEEN SACRIFICED 
TO PRICE AND VOLUME? 

But a horrible suspicion is forming in 
our minds. Are you running out on us? 
Are you letting us down? Are you being 
stampeded by price consideration? Price 
and a kind of mass madness? Are you 
getting so concerned with figures ‘and 
quantity production that you’re forget- 
ting that you’re selling food and that 
most important factor in food — and 
that’s taste, flavor. 

Food Editors have made such a fetish 
of beautiful food. Photogenic food. 
Dishes that look pretty. And for food 
for photography we’ve looked for the 
biggest and of course the most perfect, 
and we have convinced Mrs. Jones that 
that’s what she should be looking for— 
and believe me that Mrs. Jones, that lit- 
tle woman, always gets what she wants. 
So now you’re growing fruits and vege- 
tables for size, for quick maturity, for 
solidity, for resistance to blemishes. 
We’re getting bigger crops and quicker 
crops, disease resistant, mold resistant, 
rot resistant—those are the things that 
concern us. Taste resistance is what 
we’ve got. Who cares about fragrance 
of flavor or eatability? Who cares? 

Well the answer to that one is awfully 
simple—the consumer cares. It may take 
a little while for her to realize that some- 
thing is wrong. It may take a longer 
time—quite a lot longer—for her to get 
vocal about it. But even before her dis- 
content is expressed in words, she may 
begin to express herself in a much more 
effective manner by her purchases. 

Now with Blue Lake Green Beans 
we’ve taken a giant step. There must be 
many other varieties of vegetables and 
fruits that are especially appropriate to 
canning, not only because they retain 
their color and appealing texture but be- 
cause, and above all, they taste good. We 
are delighted that not only green beans 
but peas are being picked in their small 
and tender youth and we’d like to have 
perhaps a little less youth in the fruits. 
We are glad to find American versions 
of tiny French peas appearaing on the 
market, and those small, what you call 
Sieve 1 and 2 beans that we can get that 
really put the French ones to shame. 


THE GOURMET SHOPS IN A 
SUPERMARKET 
And please don’t think that what I’m 
saying refers only to high income groups. 
And I’m not talking about specialty 
food shops. I’m talking about everybody, 
and especially I’m talking about super- 
markets. Nowadays, the gourmet goes to 
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the supermarket — and don’t have any 
doubts about that. He does go to the 
specialty food shop but the bulk of his 
buying, no matter who he is or where 
he lives, is done in the supermarket. And 
the high standards are not confined to 
high incomes. 


We have a wealth of success stories 
to prove that prodticts which start out 
with class, quality, good taste, imagina- 
tion, interest, need not stay in the spe- 
cialty field but can be multiplied into 
mass. I can remember very well a few 
years ago when some packers said to me 
“You know you can’t sell shrimp in the 
supermarket. That’s a specialty item.” 
We’ve been scared to death of specialty 
items and see what’s happened to them. 
We make a mistake when we segregate 
the two in our thinking—the class and 
mass. When we let ourselves be stam- 
peded into price battles and dumping. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
ESSENTIAL 

Mr. and Mrs. America, I feel, can af- 
ford the best. Last year, six billion dol- 
lars were spent for built-in maid serv- 
ice and Mr. and Mrs. America want good 
service for that six billion dollars. They 
deserve it and they’re willing to pay for 
it. They’ll buy the best but you have to 
make them aware of what is the best. 
You have to make them want it, and that 
means education. Now, when you talk 
about education or an educational pro- 
gram, every executive thinks immedi- 
ately about press releases and food 
photographs and recipes, because they’ve 
been sold on the incontrovertible fact 
that women love recipes and when you 
want to do an educational program on a 
new food you have someone develop a 
series of attractive recipes. 


Now I’m cutting my own throat at this 
point, and there’s no doubt of course, 
that attractive recipes and pictures and 
press releases are helpful. But in them- 
selves they don’t constitute an adequate 
educational program. They’re just one 
small part of it. Education must begin 
a lot farther back. And perhaps—not 
here I really am telling you how to run 
your business—perhaps it begins with 
ourselves. I feel as if I were one of the 
food sellers, which in a way all Food 
editors are. Maybe instead of hiring 
someone to go out and do a survey or a 
research job you might start out by edu- 
cating yourselves and your company. 
Begin to look critically and carefully at 
your own product and develop your own 
awareness and taste for yourself. Be- 
come conscious of taste. 


We had an article in House Beautiful 
not so very many months ago about how 
you taste. I mean how you sort of roll 
yourself up into a little ball of conscious- 
ness and concentrate all that conscious- 
ness on what you’re tasting. It’s amaz- 
ing what you can get out of a single 
mouthful when you really concentrate 
and think about what’s there. And if we 


become as much concerned about flavor 
as we are about bacterial count, I think 
we'll be getting somewhere. I think we’ve 
got to get flavor and quality minded. 


LABEL MUST CARRY 
INFORMATIVE MATERIAL 


And then when you have a good prod- 
uct, educate all the other people around 
you, as well as yourself, to have confi- 
dence in it. It’s so amazing how we low- 
rate ourselves. We in America are very 
modest people indeed. We don’t take 
enough pride in the things that we do for 
ourselves and are all around us. And 
it’s only after you’ve educated yourself 
and your own company that you can 
hope to educate the consumer. Through 
the years we’ve talked a great deal about 
educating the consumer and yet one of 
the most effective media for education, 
one of the most available and the least 
expensive, has been neglected. It’s not 
the billboard. It isn’t the 4-color spread 
in the magazine. And it’s not Television 
or the voice over the radio. It’s that 
white space that’s available on every 
single tin. It’s your label. Now once 
again we’ve been betrayed by our eyes. 
We’ve become so infatuated with that 
pretty picture that we’ve lost sight of 
this tremendous opportunity for educat- 
ing and selling. We should be taking this 
opportunity to tell the woman about the 
product and this is our chance to show 
her what the glamour is. Not by pretty 
words but by real information. , 

For instance, we shouldn’t be telling 
her that there are so many ounces in 
that can. We should be saying how much 
solid and how much liquid is in it. If you 
have a good product with very little 
liquid in it, as compared to the solid, she 
should know that. And she should know 
how much food there is in it in cupfuls 
and not in ounces. And she should know 
how many pounds of fresh peas she 
would need to make the equivalent of 
what she’s buying in that tin. And 
how many green beans. And then she 
should know in cupfuls what servings 
she can get—not number of servings. 
That doesn’t mean anything because a 
serving can be any amount. It depends 
on who you are and what else you are 
having for dinner. 


And in the supermarket, the label 
shoud be taking the place of that friendly 
grocer of the other era. From the label 
the woman should learn that creamed 
styled corn is what she needs for a corn 
pudding, and she should know how many 
roasting ears of corn she would have to 
scrape to get the amout of corn she gets 
in a can. I’m not saying that she should 
have elaborate recipes. I think recipes 
are a good idea. I think the idea of hav- 
ing labels run off with different recipes 
at different times is a very good idea 
because the woman doesn’t get the same 
recipe over and over again. 

The suggestions that she can follow 
easily are just as important as recipes. 
The label should be packed with facts— 
practical, down-to-earth, everyday facts, 
and at the same time it should include 
the most mouth-watering copy. On the 
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MARKETING SERIES—Consumers Viewpoint—Continued 


label you have an opportunity to tell the 
customer what she’s about to buy, and 
then she buys it, and then you have a 
further opportunity after she’s bought 
it to tell her what a fine product she has 
and how to use it. Now don’t you think 
we ought to be making better use of that 
label? The informative label is the way 
of freedom as contrasted with grade 
labeling where standards are imposed 
from without, and often these standards 
have little, if any, relation to the most 
important factor —and that’s flavor — 
that’s the subjective thing that you can’t 
put down in A,B,C, and 1,2,3. Informa- 
tive labeling enables you to use to the 
best advantage the small sizes, the less 
uniform pieces. So long as you have a 
tasty, good product, the best of its kind, 
the informative label can sell it for you 
and keep selling it. 


SPECIALTIES 


There are other questions I would like 
to ask the canned food industry. Why 
shouldn’t we be mass producing whole, 
small spiced pears? Why aren’t we put- 
ting up little apricots complete with the 
pits which preserve the shape so beauti- 
fully and give them so much flavor? You 
just ruin the flavor of an apricot by tak- 
ing the pit out of it. You don’t have to 
do this as a high priced specialty item. 
Why aren’t the little peaches being can- 
ned with their pits also? And what hap- 
pened to those wonderful canned baked 
apples that we use to be able to buy? 
Now there everybody says that’s a spe- 
cialty item, but you know it’s a lot of 
bother to bake an apple and most apples 
don’t bake well. And we can afford to 
pay for this convenience item just as 
we’re paying gladly for so many others. 
Why aren’t you selling us compotes of 
those wonderful Northwest berries? 
Loganberries and youngberries and boy- 
senberries — alone or in combination — 
and in a syrup that is nice and rich and 
thick. 


You know the people who are putting 
up mixes are forging way ahead. They’re 
convinced that women want convenience 
foods and they want a wide variety of 
them. They’re not worrying about prices. 
They’re reaching out for one specialty 
item after another. There’s not only an 
angel cake, but now there’s a chocolate 
angel cake. There’s an old-fashioned 
pound cake, a caramel cake, a chocolate 
malt cake. Betty Crocker has an Answer 
cake—a little one with a built-in baking 
tin and the frosting mix right with it. 
Isn’t that a specialty? 


And then there’s a fruit cake mix as 
well as a Devil’s food, and a yellow cake 
and a white cake, coconut, orange, pea- 
nut butter, sponge cake, the old favorite 
ginger bread. And some people are won- 
dering and they have been wondering 
all along how space can be found for all 
this on the dealers’ shelves. And they 
say wouldn’t a woman just rather buy a 
white cake and put orange juice it it? 
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Well the answer is she won’t. She will 
buy six different kinds of cake but she 
won’t buy six white cakes and say “well 
one day I’ll put chocolate chips in it and 
the next day I’ll put spice in it.” And 
she could very well do it but she won’t. 
We were afraid in this cake mix business 
that we were just going to see such a 
plethora of cake mixes that the business 
would be ruined, and I would have said 
it myself. I’d have thought that it was 
impossible from a merchandising point 
of view, and I’m very glad to say that 
I’ve already in the last few months been 
proved very wrong. 


Women want the specialties. They 
want the different things and I think the 
canners ought to take cognizance of this. 
Now just last week I received from Min- 
nesota a collection of pie and mixes— 
two tins packaged together —one con- 
taining a homogenized pie crust mix and 
the other a pie filling ready to use, and 
there was raisin pie, apple pie, cherry, 
blueberry, French apple with raisins and 
nutmeg. There’s a lot more to be done 
along those lines and perhaps one of you 
imaginative canners will figure out a 
way to can the rolled out pie crust. I 
think it’s too bad that we have just pie 
crust mix because that’s a bother, rolling 
out a pie crust. And you could certainly 
can a pair of pie crusts in a tin and then 
can the filling separately. There’s no 
reason why it shouldn’t be done. We 
know that pie crust cans very well. We 
have canned pies that are excellent. 


What about vegetables. Why shouldn’t 
we have peas cooked in the Paris fashion 
with a bit of onion and lettuce and a lit- 
tle smidgen of ham? And why couldn’t 
we have tiny carrots or carrot balls or 
whole carrots cooked in consomme? That 
wouldn’t be hard to do. Why not but- 
tered carrots with parsley as it’s served 
in Vichy, France? Or any buttered vege- 
tables? We know that the Danish butter 
is wonderful when canned. And why not 
combine the butter and vegetables? We 
know that we have buttered beef steaks, 
frozen, and I see no reason why buttered 
vegetables wouldn’t work out wonder- 
fully. 


We know that we can can cream 
sauces so why not have creamed vege- 
tables? We’re doing it for juniors, and 
why not for adults? We would have de- 
licious purees of vegetables with no more 
effort than it takes to add perhaps a bit 
of seasoning to baby foods. And yet the 
people who know how good a puree of 
vegetables can be, are stealing the baby’s 
food, and have been for years, and using 
it. But then you don’t do that when you 
have a number of people to feed. We 
could combine green beans with mush- 
rooms or make available green beans 
cooked Southern style with salt pork, 
and that’s a job that takes hours to do 
properly and tastes wonderfully good. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Now we’re willing and able to pay 
more—a little, and in many cases even 
a lot more, to get what we want. But 
you have to make us want it That’s 
your responsibility. Don’t forget, we’re 
for you! We love you dearly, we couldn’t 
do without you. We wouldn’t want to try. 
So please don’t let us down. 


_ NEXT WEEK: The Canners Viewpoint. 


il N.C.A. COMMITTEES 


APPOINTED 


National Canners Association, Presi- 
dent William U. Hudson has announced 
the membership of nineteen committees 
to serve the Association during 1956. Of 
these sixteen are standing Committees 
and three are Special Committees. Chair- 
men of the Committees are as follows: 
Administrative Council, Mare C. Hutchin- 
son, Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., Fenn- 
ville, Mich.; Claims, James M. Shriver, 
The B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster, Md.; 
Consumer & Trade Relations, Norman 
Sorensen, Country Gardens, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Consumer Service, E. A. 
Meyer, Richmond-Chase Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Finance, George B. Morrill, Jr., 
Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland, Me.; 
Fishery Products, Guy Graham, Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby, Seattle, Wash.; Label- 
ing, John L. Baxter, Snow Flake Canning 
Co., Brunswick, Me.; Legislative, John C. 
Hemingway, H. C. Hemingway & Co., 
Auburn, N. Y.; Raw Products, P. K. Shoe- 
maker, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Resolutions, Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., The 
Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, IIl.; Sci- 
entific Research, J. T. Knowles, Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby, Chicago, Ill.; Simplifi- 
cation of Containers, Peter M. Filice, 
Filice & Perrelli Canning Co., Inc., Rich- 
mond, Calif.; Statistics, E. E. Burns, 
Alton Canning Co., Ine., Alton, N. Y.; 
Taxation, W. H. Carr, California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif.; Traffic, R. E. 
Jones, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Conference, H. L. Wedertz, Lakeside 
Packing Co., Manitowoc, Wis.; Conven- 
tion Program, A. Edward Brown, Michi- 
gan Fruit Canners, Inc., Benton Harbor, 
Mich., and Procurement, Alfred J. Stoke- 
ly, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


A series of four carloading clinics 
sponsored by the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, the Association of American Rail- 
roads and the California Terminal Rail- 
roads, was held in March in the import- 
ant shipping centers of Sacramento, 
Modesto, San Jose and Oakland. It was 
the fourth year that such a program has 
been presented and the theme was a 
timely one, “Delivering the Perfect Can 
to the Consumer.” Everett B. Murphy, 
assistant secretary, the Canners League 
of California, acted as chairman of the 
various clinics and presented the speak- 
ers. New developments were presented, 
including prone loading, end-filled box 
and extended flaps for 6/10 boxes. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


BIG DEL MONTE GARDEN SHOW 
USHERS IN SPRING SELLING! 


With six outstanding years behind it, 
the new Del Monte Garden Show for 1956 
returns to do it all over again. Designed 
to heighten buying at a season when 
women are figuring on lighter Spring 
menus, the Garden Show has a power- 
house of advertising behind it—NBC-TV 
shows, “Today,” with Dave Garroway, 
“Home,” with Arlene Francis, “Tonight,” 
with Steve Allen. Garden Show messages 
from these top televisions stars will sell 
buyers in their homes morning, noon, and 
night! 

And for the first time in Garden Show 
history, the Don MeNeill “Breakfast 
Club” will be telling housewives in every 
state in the union about the Del Monte 
Garden Show. Favorite of millions for 
over twenty years, Don McNeill will keep 
his radio listeners posted and reminded 
during the entire period of the Garden 
Show, April 12 through May 12. 


Another valuable Garden Show selling 
aid will be excellent billboard coverage. 


Brilliant, fresh, attractive, these 24-sheets 

will give colorful and powerful local sup- 
port to grocers tying in with the pro- 
motion. 

On top of all this, Del Monte offers 
stores that feature the Garden Show one 
of the finest, most sales-effective collec- 
tion of point-of-sale pieces and ad mats 
ever made up for one selling event. In- 
cluded in these hard-selling, atmosphere- 
making store kits are die-cut overwires, 
bright wrap arounds, lively theme ban- 
ners, and die-cut “tree” display piece. 


Hart Cherry Packers, Ine. of Hart, 
Mich. is distributing its new Kenmarks 
Danish-style frozen apple slices through 
brokers for the institutional trade in 
selected Midwestern cities. The ingredi- 
ents of the specialty item, packed in No. 
10 American Can Company containers, 
are peeled and cored sliced apples in 
heavy syrup with pure dairy butter, but- 
ter flavor, salt and U. S. certified food 
color. Each can contains approximately 
100 pieces and minimum net weight is 
seven pounds. The product is being dis- 
tributed in Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh for sale to air- 
lines, hotels, restaurants, hospitals, clubs 
and schools. Hart plans to expand its 
marketing soon to include New York, 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City and _ the 
Southwest. Suggested price to the trade 
is $2 to $2.25 per container or $12 to $13 
per case of six cans. 


James Crotty with the research depart- 
ment of Crown Can Company at Phila- 
delphia for 14 years, has joined the 
Southern Packing Company in Baltimore, 
as Director of Quality Control and Direc- 
tor of Operations of the firm’s Smiths- 
burg, Maryland plant, William  E. 
Lamble, Jr., company Vice-President has 
advised “The Canning Trade.” Mr. Crotty 
reported for duty on March 19. Mr. 
Lamble also advised this publication, 
that Southern Packing Company is using 
spot TV anouncements to promote the 
firm’s Cinderella product “Appleberry 
Sauce” with gratifying results. 


FRESH FROZEN CHERRIES 
IN NEW CONSUMER PACK 


Goldman Foods, Inc. of Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., is now distributing its fresh frozen 
Wonderland Cherries in No. 2 size cans. 
Previously Goldman packed red _ tart 
pitted cherries only in bulk 10- to 30- 
pound metal containers with slip covers. 

The new pack, which features colorful 
lithography, is being distributed in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Illinois for marketing in grocery 
stores and super markets. Cans are sup- 
plied by American Can Co. 


National Food Brokers Association — 
The following firms have ben admitted 
into membership in the National Food 
Brokers Association: Nagy, Harris Sales 
Co., New York City; A. Morton Mosher, 
Dallas, Texas; Atlas Food Brokers, De- 
troit, Mich.; Hall Brokerage Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas and Forrest Smith, Houston, 
Texas. 


HOT FOOD VENDING MACHINE—The first unit off the 


production line of H. J. Heinz Company’s hot food vending 
machine is shown after being unveiled at the National American 
Wholesale Grocers Association Convention in Chicago (March 
5-9, 1956). Inspecting this latest development in the automatic 
vending of hot food is NAWGA’s President Ned N. Fleming, 
left, who is also president of the Topeka, Kansas wholesale gro- 
cery firm of Fleming and Company. Looking on are Frank R. 
Armor, Jr., center, vice-president in charge of U. S. operations 
for Heinz and John D. Scott, Heinz general sales manager. Each 
unit dispenses Heinz varieties packaged in individual portion 
containers and pre-heated to serving temperature. For the pur- 
pose, Heinz has a complete line of 27 different varieties, ine ud- 
ing Soups, Beans, Spaghetti, Stews and Minute Meals. The 
machine, an exclusive development ef Heinz Company and Mills 
Industries, Inc., is now in full production at Mills’ factory in 
Traverse City, Michigan. 
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TRI-STATE’S SALES PANEL—These experts pro- 
vided much food for thought at last week’s Tri-State 
Sales School. In the photo on the left, are shown those 
who participated in the Retail Sales Panel. From left 
to right seated: O’Neill Jenkins, Jenkins Brothers, Inc.; 
Parker Mitchell, Jr., F. O. Mitchell & Brother, Inc.; H. 
Fortey, H. B. Cannon & Son, Inc.; C. E. Cootes, B. F. 
Shriver Company; L. K. Bowman, The Bowman Agency. 


Standing: R. H. Smith, The Clements Company, Inc.; Inc. 


Tri-State Spring Meeting & Sales School 
Hits Service Jackpot 


To do justice to the Annual Tri-State 
Packers Association Spring Meeting and 
Sales Conference held March 14-15 in 
Baltimore would require an issue about 
the size of our usual National Conven- 
tion Report. The event reminds this 
reporter to say what he has been want- 
ing to, for some time, namely, that local 
Canning Associations in important proc- 
essing areas, through the Association’s 
executive secretary, staff and commit- 
tees, and with the cooperation of the 
Land Grant Colleges, the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute, the National Canners 
Association and other groups, are provid- 
ing members with a greater return for 
their membership dollar than ever known 
before. 


Even while the Tri-State Meeting was 
in progress for instance, Jack Grey of 
Pennsylvania was putting on one of those 
“drooling” work shops. This week there’s 
the Wisconsin Production and Technol- 
ogy conference and the Safety Institute 
by the same Association. Meanwhile, 
there are a number of such, held as much 
as a month ago, that we haven’t caught 
up with yet due to mechanical limita- 
tions. We are keeping these excellent 
papers on ice for future use. One con- 
solation is that basic as they are, they 
will “keep.” 

At the two day Tri-State Meeting, 
twenty-three key speakers contributed 
their time and experience and each 
brought a significant, timely message. In 
addition to two practical, down-to-earth 
sales panels, one on Institutional Sales 
the other on Retail Sales, there was a 
keynote speaker and a number of import- 
ant discussions that came under the 
heading of the Spring Meeting. 
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SPRING MEETING 


Nelson Howard, who is handling the 
group marketing project at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, reported that, since the 
Philadelphia Meeting last Fall, thirty- 
five canners have indicated an interest in 
meeting with others. He announced that 
a meeting would be held at 2:00 P.M. on 
Tuesday, April 10, at Symons Hall, Col- 
lege Park, with Dr. Nystrom acting as 
Chairman. Lyden C. O’Day, Research 
Assistant at the University of Maryland 
handling the area cost accounting study, 
reported that seventeen firms were pres- 
ent at the first meeting of that group on 
Thursday, March 1. He said that thirty- 
six firms have indicated an interest in 
participating, with twenty-one of these 
undicided as to the manner of participa- 
tion, pending further study of the sys- 
tem. Additional meetings will be an- 
nounced in the near future. N.C.A.’s Dr. 
Jack Stier, provided an excellent sum- 
mary of the February 1 stock position of 
the four major vegetables, while Secre- 
tary Jack Rue reported that the water 
pollution project study was continuing. 


At a special meeting for tomato can- 
ners, Dr. Maurice Siegel discussed the 
proposed Quartermaster specification for 
vacuum in canned tomatoes, which would 
require an average vacuum of not less 
than 5 inches of mereury and with not 
more than 10 percent of the cans tested 
falling below a vacuum of 3 inches. A 
Tri-State counter proposal suggests an 
average vacuum of 3 inches, with not 
more than 10 percent of cans tested fall- 
ing below 1 inch. A complete survey of 

the Tri-State canned tomato operation 


THE CANNING TRADE 


J. A. Weaver, James A. Weaver Company; J. G. Frey, 
Frey & Sons, Inc.; and at the podium, Moderator, Henry 
Taylor, Taylor & Caldwell. S. L. Seleznow, Food Fair 
Supermarkets was absent when photo was taken. 

In the photo on the right, the Institutional Sales 
Panel, Moderated by C.M.I.’s Hal Jaeger, (left). Seated 
left to right: Harvey Levine, The Brass Rail; Pat Pom- 
pilio, Ahrens Publishing Co.; Hunter Sledd, Jr., Taylor 
& Sledd, Inc.; and Leo Nejelski, Nejelski & Associates, 


will be made during the coming season, 
during which samples will be studied for 
the purpose of determining vacuum. The 
Quartermaster will make a study in con- 
junction with another Federal Agency. 

At a special bean meeting Dr. Siegel 
discussed methods for preparing and 
packing french-style beans from both flat 
and round varieties. Re reported results 
of a 1955 study of methods to determine 
the quality of the raw material, prior 
to canning, with emphasis on the fiber 
content. Other studies in 1956 will be 
made with the cooperation of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 


TOMATO PRODUCTION 


Of special significance was the an- 
nouncement by C.M.I.’s Harold Jaeger at 
a National Tomato Council open Board 
Meeting, that a mammoth national ad- 
vertising, promotion and merchnadising 
campaign for canned tomatoes will be 
activated immediately. Highlights of the 
campaign which will include national 
Press, radio, television, magazines and 
food trade publications, will be full-page, 
four-color advertising by National Steel 
Company and Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation in at least five national con- 
sumer publications emphasizing the mul- 
tiple uses and diet importance of canned 


| tomatoes. A membership drive to help 


support this activity will be launched 
immediately. 


KEYNOTER 

Vice-President Richard H. Birchard of 
American Stores Company sounded the 
keynote by telling Tri-State Packers 
they “Have the World for an Oyster.” 
He referred to the accelerating trend to 
convenience foods, the rapidly expanding 
population as well as the pocketbooks of 
the same, and to the strategical position 
of the Tri-State Processing industry with 
respect to this huge market. He observed 
that his own firm anticipates a 15 percent 
increase in business in 1956 and is con- 
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structing 90 new Super Markets this 
year. He reminded the area’s food pack- 
ers, that the recently granted freight 
rate increases actually serve to benefit 
near-by packers, by putting them in a 
better competitive position in comparison 
with out of state packers, whose trans- 
portation costs are reflected more in the 
price of the finished product. 


But the speaker reminded his audience, 
that this expanding market will demand 
day in and day cut, a uniformly better 
quality; that the area must keep pace by 
offering distributors “service that is 
satisfactory and a product that is right.” 
Other challenging facets offered by Mr. 
Birchard, as well as by many other 
speakers at the Convention, included the 
tremendous impact of the frozen foods 
industry which expects 1956 to add an- 
other twenty percent to its already tre- 
mendous growth and the inroads of big 
out of state packers, who stand poised to 
earn an increasing share of the market- 
ing area. 


INSTITUTIONAL SALES PANEL 


C.M.I.’s Hal Jaeger brought with him 
from New York three experts in the 
Institutional field, Leo Nejelski, Presi- 
dent of the well known food consulting 
firm bearing his name; Harvey Levine, 
Manager of the fabulously large and suc- 
cessful Restaurant chain “The Brass 
Rail” and Pat Pompilio, Research Direc- 
tor of the Ahrens Publishing Company; 
also Hunter Sledd, Jr., Partner of the 
well known Virginia Food Brokerage 
firm Taylor & Sledd, Inc. 

Mr. Jaeger set the stage by predicting 
a 125 percent increase in business in the 
Institutional field — restaurants, hotels, 
plant cafeterias, schools, hospitals, ete.— 
in the next twenty years. He said, that 
smaller canning firms in particular, will 
benefit from this increased “eating out” 
volume, because of their greater flexibil- 
ity to meet the needs of the industry and 
their advantage of being in the same 
starting position as their larger competi- 
tors in training sales personnel to serve 
the particular needs of Institutional 
customers. 


All three of the gentlemen from New 
York, stressed the urgent need for por- 
tion control to minimize the labor in the 
Institutional kitchen and to provide accu- 
rate and quick costing. Quality require- 
ments will, of course, vary with the type 
of the institution served. 


Mr. Sledd, whose firm, with the help 
of Can Manufacturers Institute, spon- 
sored an Institutional Sales School for 
wholesalers late last summer, announced 
that results have been very gratifying. 
Wholesalers in general, he said, do not 
appreciate the potential of the Institu- 
tional market. Having completed the 
school, Sledd’s wholesalers are now en- 
thusiastic and are setting up special 
Institutional Department. Sales have 
been increased and new accounts won. 
C.M.I. will publish a special text book 
and offers its services to canners and 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


HI-CAPACITY! 


(Built to Last) 


SANITARY BLANCHERS 
IMPROVED MODELS FEATURE- 


A. SANITATION CONTROL! NOW ASSURED 
with EASY-CLEANOUTS Etc. 


B. New “SPIRALATOR-TYPE”’ Discharge. 


PLUS!! 


ALL those other recognized features that 
have made “MONITOR” Blanchers BEST for 
generations and worthy companions of the 
famed “MONITOR” PEA CLEANERS. | 


The “MONITOR” Pea Line Includes—Blanchers, 
Washers, Cleaners, Graders, etc. 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 


CLEANERS 4 GRADERS 2 WASHERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 
for 
PEAS LIMA BEANS * TOMATOES 
BEETS STRING BEANS CHERRIES 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


LABELER FOR ROUND BOTTLES—A new eons 
automatic labeler for round bottles, the PONY 165, has been 
introduced by New Jersey Machine Corporation of Hoboken, 
N. J., manufacturer of the PONY LABELRITE and other labelers 
as well as packaging and set-up paper box machinery. The new 
model features suction labeling (exclusive), non-stop rotary op- 
eration, a circulating glue supply, micro-glue control, shockless 
bottle feeding, a rotary discharge table, and complete change- 
over (bottle and label) in 25 minutes. The new labeler, with 
built-in variable speed control, delivers 60 to 165 bottles per 
minute. It will take any stable round bottle 4%.” to 3”% in 
diameter. The maximum label size is 542” wide by 5” high; the 


minimum 14%” wide by 12” high. 


Election of Robert P. White to the new 
position of vice-president in charge of 
sales for the White Cap Company, Chi- 
cago, was announced March 8. Mr. White 
had been sales manager for the central 
and south-central territories for the com- 
pany since 1948. He will now have charge 
of all phases of the company’s sales and 
sales promotion activities. Mr. White 
also holds the posts of secretary and 
director of the firm. Replacing him as 
manager of the central and south-central 
territories, is Jack Scanlon, who has been 
a sales representative for the firm for 
more than five years. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilion Corp., has de- 
veloped a new Automatic Compound Lin- 
ing and Drying Machine and has issued 
a four page bulletin giving complete de- 
tails on the design, construction and 
operating features of this high speed 
machine which is available from the 
company at Hamilton, Ohio. 


National Can Corp.—Harry N. Eids- 
wick has been elected Assistant Treas- 
urer of the National Can Corporation, 
George T. Pfifer, Treasurer has an- 
nounced. Mr. Eidswick was Treasurer of 
Pacific Can Company for a period of ten 
years. He is presently and shall con- 
tinue as the Controller of the Pacific 
Division of National Can, 

Acme Steel Co. is now manufacturing 
stitching wire in twelve colorful shades, 
which can be used with Acme’s Arcuate 
Stitching method or as regular flat stitch- 
ing wire on all standard stitching ma- 
chines. Known as “Colorstitch,” the wire 
is the conventional stitching type with a 
vinyl paint finish, bonded to the galvan- 
ized surface of the wire. The finish is 
resistant to chipping and peeling. It is 
expected, that the new wire will find con- 
siderable acceptance among fiber box 
manufacturers in closing joints and 
among users in closing tops of fiber boxes 
and will be particularly effective for point 
of sale display. Colors available in 10 
lb. coils are light and dark red, blue, 
green, brown, yellow, and black and 
white. Full information from Acme Steel 
Company, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chi- 
cago 8. 
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R. P. WHITE 


A. OLDENKAMP 


James M. Hait, vice-president and 
director of engineering, Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation, has an- 
nounced that Henry A. Oldenkamp has 
joined the company as manager of Cen- 
tral Engineering, with offices at San 
Jose. For the past eight years, Mr. 
Oldenkamp has been associated with 
American Machine & Foundry Company, 
more recently as director of the General 
Engineering Laboratories located at 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Crown Cork & Seal Co.— Robert J. 
Siebert, has been appointed Northeast 
Area Sales Manager of the Can Division 
and will supervise sales in a substantial 
segment of the prime manufacturing, 
food packing and agricultural territory 
of the United States. Making his head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, he will have 
under his jurisdiction, not only such 
metropolitan centers as New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Boston, but the 
area ranging north to Maine, south to 
Virginia and west to Ohio. District sales 
offices in this area will be under his direc- 
tion. Mr. Siebert has announced the ap- 
pointment of Charles McKenna, with 
Crown since 1953, as Office Manager, 
New York Sales. Robert Shick has been 
assigned to the Philadelphia District 
sales force. 


Hal Schleitwiler has resigned as Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations of National 
Can Corporation to accept the appoint- 
ment of Director of Labor Relations Serv- 
ices of Business Research Corporation. 
The position of Director of Industrial 
Relations of National Can Corporation 
has not yet been filled. 


Corneli Seed Catalog —Corneli Seed 
Company has issued a new descriptive 
catalog of vegetables, which has been 
edited by Dr. Paul Work, Professor 
Emeritus of Vegetable Crops at Cornell 
University, one of the nation’s leading 
vegetable variety authorities. Much tech- 
nical and practical information of use to 
canners and freezers is included, such as 
heat unit and sieve size data for peas as 
also comparative maturity dates for most 
vegetable varieties. A copy of the new 
catalog is available from the company 
at 101 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 2, 
Missouri. 


EQUIPMENT SANITATION 


The National Canners Association and 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation have entered into a joint project 
aimed at developing principles of con- 
struction and operation of canning equip- 
ment along the most sanitary lines. Each 
Association has appointed a Committee, 
which will work together in guiding the 
work of Task Committees. The Program 
is a continuation of activities begun by 
volunteer groups in 1954, which led to 
recommendations published with the ap- 
proval of the N.C.A. Scientific Research 
Committee. One of these dealt with the 
construction and operation of drum 
blanchers, another with horizontal belt 
type conveyors. The studies are the re- 
sult of the belief that ease of cleaning 
and sanitary operation, are factors that 
could well receive systematic considera- 
tion in the design or modification of can- 
ning equipment and that certain standard 
features of construction might therefore 
be adopted. 
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PRECISION PLANTER 
EXPERIMENTS 


The first 1956 test of an experimental 
precision planter for planting green peas 
was made at Cape Charles, Virginia, the 
first week in March. The agrinomic 
evaluation of precision planters is a proj- 
ect of the N.C.A. Technical Advisory 
Committe of the Raw Products Com- 
mittee. 

The planting includes different rates 
of seeding plant spacing, population 
studies, and fertilizer placement experi- 
ments. Others assisting in the experi- 
ments are the Raw Products Committee 
of the Tri-State Packers Association and 
experiment station personnel from Vir- 
ginia Truck Experiment Station and the 
Maryland Experiment Station. 

The work on the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia is being supervised by the Virginia 
Truck Experiment Station. Plantings 
were made last week and will be made 
this week in the central part of the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland, the northern part 
of the Eastern Shore, and at College 
Park, Maryland, under supervision of the 
Maryland Experiment Station. 


Dr. Edwin A. Crosby of the N.C.A. 
Raw Products Research Bureau is work- 
ing closely with the experiment station 
personnel and helping to ensure that a 
uniform experimental procedure is fol- 
lowed at the different locations. 


ANTIBIOTICS AS_. 
PLANT-DISEASE WEAPONS 


United States Department of Agri- 
culture research evaluation of five new 
antibiotics as weapons against plant dis- 
eases has shown them all to be “promis- 
ing.” In greenhouse experiments, each 
of the five— Anisomycin, Mycostatin, 
Oligomycin, Griseofulvin, and Filipin— 
protected snap beans and lima beans 
from one or more of the four fungus dis- 
eases against which they were tested. 
Oligomycin, a University of Wisconsin 
development, showed the greatest effec- 
tiveness, preventing infection of snap 
and dry beans with rust and anthracnose, 
and lima beans with downy mildew and 
stem anthracnose. One of these anti- 
biotics—Griseofulvin—is produced by a 
species of Penicillium related to the 
organism from which penicillin is ob- 
tained. The other four are from different 
species of Streptomyces, the genus of 
molds that provides streptomycin. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods in January totaled 16,- 
430,000 pounds, ready-to-cook weights, 
compared with 14,786,000 pounds in Jan- 
uary last year. The quantity used con- 
sisted of 14,604,000 pounds of chickens 
and other poultry and 1,826,000 pounds 
of turkeys. No comparison with last year 
are available for the various classes used. 
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| How much is the hest tomato disease 
control 


Whatever you’re paying for a disease program, the chances are it’s not 
too much. 

A recent study in a major tomato-producing state showed that the best 
disease-control program represents less than 5% of the total cost of pro- 
ducing the crop. Yet, this same study showed that a few extra dollars 
for spray or dust was one of the main reasons why some growers make 
money while others only break even or lose money! 

Your crop can show a greater return if you give it the very best of 
protection. That protection is with Du Pont “MANZATE” maneb fun- 
gicide, the nearest perfect tomato fungicide yet discovered! 

If you’re not already using “MANZATE,” better switch to this pro- 
gram. It will help you grow more tons per acre of the best-quality tomatoes, 


HOW TO USE “MANZATE” 


1. Start early . . . within two weeks after the first 
fruit has set, to prevent early anthracnose in- 
fection. 


2. Use three pounds per acre or in accordance with 
local recommendations, regardless of the gallon- 
age sprayed per acre. 

3. Spray at 7- to 10-day intervals to protect against 
anthracnose at all times. It will also keep the 
leaves alive and green by protecting against early 
blight, Septoria, gray leaf spot, and late blight. 


On all chemicals, follow label . 
Healthy leaves mean larger fruit and less suscep- 


tibility to anthracnose. 


MANZATE 


MANEB FUNGICIDE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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An attendance of more than 2,000 
people and the combined experience of 56 
speakers made Packaging Association of 
Canada’s 1956 National Packaging Con- 
vention one of the most outstanding pro- 
grams ever sponsored by the association. 
Held in Toronto, March 5, 6 and 7, the 
Convention featured speakers on all 
phases of the complex packaging field. 
Also featured at the Convention were the 
award presentations for Packaging Asso- 
ciation of Canada’s national competi- 
tions. Canada Packers Ltd. of Toronto 
won the Static, Non-permanent Interior 
Display award. 


H. J. Heinz Company — Franklin A. 
Bell, a member of the Board of Directors 
and director of advertising of the H. J. 
Heinz Company for more than a quarter 
of a century, will retire on March 31. Mr. 
Bell had been scheduled to retire in 1957 
upon reaching the age of 65, but elected 
to retire a year earlier for health rea- 
sons. He has made no plans, except for 
a long vacation. 


Hunt Foods —In line with the com- 
pany’s over-all warehouse decentraliza- 
tion program, Hunt Foods will immedi- 
ately start construction on a new 225,000 
square foot warehouse adjacent to the 
company’s existent warehouses in Hay- 
ward is now under way, as is a 150,000 
square foot warehouse in St. Louis. An- 
other 120,000 square foot warehouse was 
constructed and opened for business in 
Chicago last year. In the past twelve 
months, the company has added 870,000 
square feet of warehousing space to it’s 
previous capacity. 


Ohio Canners Association—As previ- 
ously mentioned the Annual Spring 
Meeting of the Ohio Canners Associa- 
tion will be held at the Neil House, 
Columbus on Tuesday, April 10, begin- 
ning at 10:30 A.M. The Program will 
consist of a resume of the legislative pic- 
ture in Washington by Robert Heiney of 
the National Canners Association, the 
Labor outlook for 1956, information 
about the uniform cost accounting sys- 
tem adopted for Ohio canners and plans 
for the 1956 Ohio State Fair. 


Ohio Canners Association — Wood 
County Canning Company, North Balti- 
more, Ohio and the Gibsonburg Canning 
Company, Gibsonburg, Ohio have been 
admitted into membership of the Ohio 
Canners Association. 
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GENE HILDRETH, who has a host of 
close personal friends within the indus- 
try, through his long association with 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Company in 
Toledo, and who served as President of 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association for two years, is now Man- 
ager of the “Keep America Beautiful” 
campaign. He is shown here (left), being 
welcomed to the Can Manufacturers 
Institute Board of Governors Meeting in 
New York early this month, by CMI 
President, Albert E. Heekin, Jr. 


Hunt Foods—Stockholders of the Ohio 
Match Company will vote upon the pro- 
posed acquisition by Ohio of the stock of 
Hunt Foods, Inc., at a special meeting to 
be held April 10. Under terms of the 
transaction, Hunt would become a sub- 
sidiary of Ohio. Based on operations in 
1955, combined sales for the two com- 
panies amounted to $107,398,260 and 
their combined net income was $4,268,- 
381. The proposed transaction calls for 
the offering of one share of $100 par 
value Ohio 5 percent preferred stock, for 
ten shares of $10 par value Hunt prefer- 
ence stock and an exchange of common 
on the basis of two shares of Ohio for 
one share of Hunt. An alternative offer- 
ing is also provided for. For the exchange 
to be effective, the offer must be accepted 
by holders of at least 80 percent of Hunt 
voting stock and at least 80 percent of 
all other classes of Hunt stock. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Greenmount Canning Company of 
Greenmount, Maryland operated by 
“Doe” Denner and “Bill” Frederick pur- 
chased the Littlestown Canning Com- 
pany at Littlestown, Pa. the first week 
in March. Operated by the late Melvin 
Wehler prior to his death, about two 
years ago, the Littlestown plant is equip- 
ped to pack beans, peas and tomatoes. 
It was operated last season for Mrs. 
Wehler by John Burgoon. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company — John 
L. Dupree, formerly managing partner of 
the New York public relations firm of 
Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross, has been elected 
vice-presicent of the Dole Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co., it has been announced by 
Henry A. White, Dole president. Mr. 
Dupree will be in charge of all public 
relations activities of Dole and its sub- 
sidiaries. He will also carry out special 
assignments in connection with Dole’s 
present expansion and _ diversification 
program. His office will be at San Jose, 
Calif., the company’s mainland headquar- 
ters. H. C. Cornuelle, vice-president 
whose duties have included responsibility 
for public relations, will assume ex- 
panded functions in his position as assist- 
ant to the president, and continue in 
charge of Hapco’s industrial relations 
activity. Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross will con- 
tinue as public relations counsel for Dole 
as it has for many years. 


Ken Diehl of National Can Corp. has 
resigned as a member of the Society of 
Tri-Staters Board of Governors. Ken is 
a past President of the organization but 
because of other obligations, has not 
taken active part since last October. 


Simplicity Engineering Co., Durand, 
Michigan has appointed Food Equipment 
& Supply Company, Tampa, Florida rep- 
resentatives for the Florida area. 


At an awards dinner sponsored by 
Green Cross and the Northern California 
Industrial Safety Council, the H. J. Heinz 
Company, with a plant in Berkeley, 
Calif., received an award in the form of 
a plaque for the best safety record for 
East Bay firms in its classification, that 
of processing and distribution. The award 
was formally accepted by Robert E. Hoff- 
man, of Heinz. 
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S. & W. Fine Foods—Joseph Blumlein, 
43 year old Executive Vice-President and 
Director of S. & W. Fine Foods has been 
elected President of the company, effec- 
tive May 1, upon the retirement of Adrien 
J. Falk. Joseph Mittel, merchandising 
manager and general manager of the 
company’s. staple grocery division since 
1934 and a director since last August, has 
been elected Vice-President and General 
Manager. Beach C. Soulé, a retired San 
Francisco food broker, has been elected a 
member of the board. Thomas G. Me- 
Guire, President of the Industrial Indem- 
nity Company, has resigned as a Director 
due to pressure of his business affairs. 


IN MEMORIAM 

Winfield “Winnie” Moore, Assistant 
Sales Manager and for 29 years asso- 
ciated with Gibbs & Company, Inc. of 
Baltimore, passed away Monday, March 
12, after only two days in the Hospital, 
following an attack of ulcers. He was 
buried in Loudon Park Cemetery, Balti- 
more, on Friday, March 16. 


Paul H. Krumrine, who has operated 
a tomato cannery near Silver Run, Mary- 
land with his sons, for over 20 years, 
passed away Wednesday evening, March 
21. His remains rest at Little’s Funeral 
Parlor in Littlestown, Pennsylvania. 
Funeral services Sunday, March 25, at 
2:00 P.M. 


TRI-STATE SPRING MEETING 
HITS SERVICE JACKPOT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


brokers, who would like to sponsor a 
similar type of school. 


RETAIL SALES PANEL 

As will be seen by the photo on page 
1+ 2 the Merchandising Committee also 
presented a star-studded Panel. Note 
that in addition to a prominent whole- 
saler and equally prominent chain-store 
representative, there was an advertising 
man who has specialized in food accounts 
for a number of years, a well known food 
consultant, a canned foods broker mem- 
ber of the N.F.B.A. Merchandising Com- 
mittee, known throughout the country 
for his top-notch performance record, the 
past President of the National Canners 
Association and four of the leading can- 
ners in the area who lead the question 
period. (See Editorial, page 5) 

It wouldn’t be hard for us to talk about 
this one for hours—or pages. In sub- 
stence, canners were told, that manage- 
ment know-how will determine whether 
an individual firm will stay on top in this 
battle for survival; that each day 11,000 
new U.S. food consumers are born; that 
nine out of ten new products fail to make 
the grade in the first year; that a repre- 
sentative Super Market takes on 1,500 
new brands a year, yet never stocks over 
3,000 brands at any given time; that 
cooperative advertising isn’t enough to 


keep a brand big; that the cooperative 
label provides the answer for the small 
canner; that the canned foods broker 
will be just as good and no better than 
the canner demands of him; that the 
Chain-Store operator wants realistic 
pricing, improved labels, better stand- 
ards of quality; reasonable shipping 
terms and a more realistic approach to 
merchandising problems. 


They were told that frozen foods are 
here to stay; that a complete re-evalua- 
tion of where canned foods fit into the 
picture should be made and the story told 
to the consumer; that private labels are 
on the increase. They were told that re- 
ducing the swell allowance was “cheap 
chiselling” (later changed to “shelf 
allowance,” when it was pointed out that 
dented cans, for instance, do not neces- 
sarily mean swells); that a realignment 
of case sizes (24/8 oz.) was in order to 
meet retailers present requirements; that 
promotions should be made through the 
wholesaler. They were told that advertis- 
ing allowances were handled too loosely 
by the canner;that the NCA and similar 
promotion and publicity programs were 
not planned to fit the needs of the whole- 
salers set up; that it is unrealistic to be- 
lieve that a single item canner can slug 
it out in an advertising way, with the 
National advertiser (see Editorial); that 
it is unnecessary to use consumer adver- 
tising when selling under private label, 
but that the advertising allowance in this 
case is in order. 
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“ THE BALTIMORE SPICE COMPANY e Baltimore 2, Maryland 
fa Supplying meat packers, canners, bakers, pickle packers and other food manufacturers 
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Record Asparagus Carryover 


As has been freely predicted, the 
March 1 carryover of canned asparagus, 
according to figures released this week 
by the National Canners Association, set 
an all time record. The figure is nearly 
three times the carryover of last March 
1, and nearly twice the previous record 
of 938,297 cases carried over March 1, 
1953. In studying the tables below, it 
will be seen at a glance, that while the 
carryover in all important states is 
greater than last year, the relative per- 
centage in California is by far the great- 
est. The same mathematics apply in the 
table by style, where the carryover of 
spears is considerably larger than other 
styles, as compared with 1955. Also, it 
will be noted, that the 1956 carryover of 
white asparagus accounts for about one 
third of the total. One more observation 
of significance is that nearly all of the 
excess shipments this past season as 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED ASPARAGUS 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


1954-55 1955-56 
(actual cases) 
Carryover, March 1 388,587 669,414 
Total Supply ............. 6,000,457 17,738,732 
Stecks March 1........ 669,414 1,802,702 
Shipments, January 1 
to March: 644,306 1,183,921 
Shipments, March 1 
to March 1............ 5,331,043 5,936,030 
March 1 Carryover by State 
1955 1956 
New Jersey 63,249 96,403 
58,208 86,343 
97,973 153,200 
Wash. & Oregon.......... 60,379 127,337 
Other 50,165 88,676 
March 1 Carryover by Style* 
1955 1956 
Cuts, Tips Rem. ........ 47,699° 98,130 


* Calif. White 1956—Spears 459,452; Cut 91,687; 
Cuts, Tips removed 15,389; total 566,528 (included 
in above totals). 

+ Including Salad Points. 
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compared with the prior season occurred 
in the last three months, January 1 to 
March 1. 


RED PITTED CHERRIES — During 
the week NCA also issued figures cover- 
ing March 1 stocks of red pitted cherries, 
canned apples and apple sauce. March 1 
stocks of cherries totaled 1.6 million 
actual cases compared with 818,740 last 
March 1. Shipments during February 
totaled 422,482 cases compared with 356,- 
812 last February. Total shipments July 
1 to March 1 at 3.5 million were sharply 
above the 2.4 million shipped same period 
last season. 


APPLES AND SAUCE — March 1 
stocks of canned apples according to the 
NCA report totaled 2.3 million cases 
basis 6/10’s compared with 2.5 mililon 
eases March 1, 1955. Shipments during 
February were about the same as last 
year, with shipments for the season, 
August 1 to March 1, also about the 
same at 2.2 million cases compared with 
2.3 million cases last season. The pack 
August 1 to March 1 at 3.5 million cases 
was off sharply from last season’s pack 
of 4.7 million cases. 

March 1 stocks of applesauce, totaled 
7.4 million actual cases compared with 
7.2 million cases a year ago. Shipments 
during February totaled 1.3 million cases 
compared with 1.1 million cases in Feb- 
ruary of 1955. Season shipments August 
1 to March 1 totaled 8.1 million cases 
compared with 7.9 million cases same 
period last season. The pack of apple- 
sauce from August 1 to March 1 at 13 
million cases was down about a million 
and a half cases compared with last 
year’s pack to this time of 14.6 million 
cases. 


Bill Lamble, Jr., Vice-President of the 
Southern Packing Company won the 
train set, that has been in the process of 
raffle, since the Tri-State Convention in 
Philadelphia last fall. 


Sergeant & Nicholoy, Inc., well known 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin field Brokers have 
moved their offices to Butler, Wisconsin, 
4535-128th Street, telephone Sunset 
1-7620. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Slight Buying Bulge Due To Storms—Higher 
Prices No Serious Threat To Consumer Buy- 
ing—Tomatoes And Tomato Products Firm 
And Scarce—Corn Tightening—Pea Demand 
Steady — No Concessions In Beans — Sales 
Pressure In Grapefruit Juice, Orange Juice 
Strong—Early Sardine Season Looked For In 
Maine—Tuna Advanced. 


By “New York Stater”’ 


New York, N. Y., March 22, 1956 


THE SITUATION — While there has 
not been any worthwhile buying activity 
during the week, there has been a steady 
replacement call from various distribut- 
ing outlets which has given the market 
a very steady tone. 


Stocks generally are moderate and 
many traders feel that before a new 
packing season gets underway, shortages 
will develop in many groups. Promi- 
nently mentioned in this respect are corn, 
tomatoes, tomato products, possibly 
many size packs of snap beans, lima 
beans, and a number of the fruits as 
well as fish. Already there is a grow- 
ing interest in a number of the vege- 
tables and this may increase as _ the 
warmer Spring weather develops. The 
markets experienced a little buying bulge 
at the beginning of the week due to the 
severe storm conditions, with a desire 
on the part of a number of buyers to 
accumulate some surplus. 


THE OUTLOOK — The industry this 
season, it is believed, will be more inter- 
ested in new crop preparations and espe- 
cially the moves on the part of big can- 
ners to contract acreages. Already re- 
ports point to a higher price level on 
tomatoes and also on many other vege- 
tables. This, along with the increased 
minimum wage rate, means apparently 
higher production costs. However, with 
the current national incomes there is not 
held to be any serious threat to buying 
of canned foods, even if somewhat higher 
prices prove inevitable, trade authorities 
point out. 


A firm price covering most groups is 
expected to hold for the balance of the 
season and there is also the belief that 
in a number of the vegetables the small- 
est carryover in recent years may occur. 
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MARKET NEWS 


TOMATOES — Offerings of standard 
tomatoes, f.o.b. Tri-State shipping point 
continue to command $1.30 to $1.35 per 
doz., basis 303s. Buyers seeking supplies 
have tried to shade the position, but 
openly few sales were reported. For 1s 
the market was around $1.05 and for 2%s 
$2.20 with 10s in the neighborhood of 
$7.75 to $8.00 per doz. The only offerings 
heard on extra standards were $1.60 for 
303s, and $8.75 for 10s, both per doz., 
f.o.b. 


Many of the tomato products are with- 
drawn from the market and there are 
not enough offerings to bring about any 
worthwhile price level. Sellers did offer 
some fancy tomato puree, 1s at $1.05, 
fancy chili sauce 12 oz. at $2.25 and fancy 
tomato catsup, 14 oz. at $1.85, per doz., 
f.o.b. Indiana and Ohio shipping point. 
There were also offerings of fancy 
tomato juice from that area, 303s at $1.15 
and 300s, fancy at $1.00 per doz., f.o.b. 


SWEET CORN—Supplies are tighten- 
ing gradually and the general price posi- 
tion is firm. One of the real short items 
at the moment is whole grain golden both 
10s and 308s. Tri-State offerings were 
on the basis of extra standard crushed 
10s at $7.75-$8.50, fancy crushed 303s 
$1.50-$1.60 and 10s at $9.00-$10.00, extra 
standard and whole grain 303s $1.45. On 
white, fancy whole grain shoepeg lagged 


at $1.50-$1.55 for 303s and $9.50 for 10s, 
all per doz., f.o.b. cannery. 

Mid-west offerings were reoprted as 
rather tight. There has been a satisfac- 
tory canner movement against contracts 
the past few months. Fancy cream style 
country gentlemen was held at $1.50 for 
303s, about 5 cents a doz. above recent 
quotations. 


PEAS—Demand holds very steady, but 
without any particular change in the 
price basis. Supplies of all packs are 
tight and the trade figures that carryover 
stocks, at least on the part in first hands, 
will show a small total. Some fancy 5 
sieve peas were reported offering f.o.b. 
Indiana and Ohio shipping points at 
$1.45 per doz. f.o.b. 


SNAP BEANS — While no _ price 
changes were announced in this group, 
the smaller offerings prevented any im- 
portant price concessions. Fancy French 
style 303s were offered at $1.50-$1.65, 
f.o.b. Tri-State cannery, extra standard 
at $1.30-$1.35 and standard at $1.05. For 
fancy 3, 4 or 5 sieves, round cut sellers 
asked all the way up to $1.70 with extra 
standard to $1.50 and standards $1.10- 
$1.15. 


CITRUS JUICES — Sales pressure in 
grapefruit and blended juices attracted 
trade attention. Many canners withdrew 
quotations and will quote only on request 


of buyers. The situation is not viewed 
as “healthy.” Orange juice, however, was 
firm, with sweetened available at $1.25 
for 2s and $2.80 for 46 oz. f.o.b. cannery, 
per doz. There were also offerings of 
6 oz. sweetened orange juice at 61 cents. 


MAINE SARDINES—Quite a number 
of operators believe that there will be 
an early packing season for sardines by 
Maine processing units. The season opens 
generally about the middle of April each 
year, but it is fully a month before fish 
appear off the Coast and activity gets 
under way. This year, fish are already 
being sighted and if they remain until 
the official opening of the packing season 
this work will start immediately. 


It would be a big help in getting sup- 
plies to consigned markets, for stocks 
there are now light. Evidence of this is 
the firmness of asking prices which are 
held around $8.00 to $8.50 per case for 
keyless quarters, Maine shipping point. 
There are many packers entirely sold out. 


IMPORTED SARDINES—A firm mar- 
ket position existed and stocks are re- 
ported as rather light. In view of the 
domestic tightness there continued to be 
interest in various packs. As to brand, 
Norwegian brislings, olive oil, 2 layer 
longpack were priced at $10.85 per case 
of 100 1% oz. tins ex-warehouse New 
York. For packs in sild oil, 2 layer, cross 
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and long pack,the sales basis was from 
$7.80 to $7.90 for 50 3%4 oz. packs also 
ex-warehouse New York. In olive oil, 
this pack, one layer, was quoted at $6.60 
per case—ex-warehouse New York. 


SALMON — Demand continues to hold 
well, but market activity was lacking 
owing to the extremely limited stocks 
available. The outlook is for another 
season of short stocks with restricted 
fishing and packing in the Alaska 
regions. Fancy cohoe steaks, packed 
under a well known label offered here 
basis per case 48 quarters at $10.61 per 
case delivered. For salmon packed under 
other labels, also 48 quarters the market 
was quoted at from $10.11 to $10.86 per 
case. For halves, as to label, the market 
averages from $12.17 to $16.67 per case 
ex-warehouse New York. Pink salmon, 
1s tall was quoted at $24.20 per case and 
chinook at $29.20 ex-warehouse, New 
York. 


TUNA — A _ well known Northwest 
brand canner advanced the basis of fancy 
white meat halves $1.00 per case and 
also announced a similar advance in 
the price schedule of light meat chunk 
halves. At the same time, on fancy 
light meat halves, where a _ promo- 
tional allowance of 75 cents per case 
was carried, the seller removed this and 
offered the pack at $14.60 per case, de- 
livered New York. On fancy white meat 
the offering schedule is $16.44 per case 
for halves and on light meat chunks 
$12.56, New York. 


With the tightness of many fish packs 
and the active consuming season just 
ahead, the trade feels that there may be 
an exceptionally heavy demand for tuna 
packs this season. Meanwhile high prices 
are asked for imported tuna and West 
Coast canners are paying the highest 
price in many seasons for imported 
frozen tuna from Japan. The under- 
standing was that recent sales were made 
on the basis of $395.00 per ton delivered. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Interest In Early New Packs With Spots Dull 
Due To Lack Of Offerings — Applesauce 
Gaining Strength—Only Odd Lots Of Toma- 
toes And Products—Peas Tight—W.K. Corn 
Scld Up—Beans In Good Shape—Spinach In 
Strong Demand — Cocktail Moving Up — 
Grapefruit Juice Unsettled With Orange 
Juice Moving Well—Salmon Dull. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 22, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Orders of the 
legitimate type were tough to find in 
the Chicago market last week which was 
a continuation of conditions exisiting the 
previous week. Orders for goods which 
are now impossible to find were readily 
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available and in sizable quantities, all of 
which means nothing at all. As a result, 
actual business passing was on the light 
side with little to indicate much in the 
way of any change until the new packs 
are offered. There is considerable inter- 
est in the early new packs, however, par- 
ticularly where goods are tight at pres- 
ent. Spinach from the sunny State of 
California is a good example as nothing 
is offered here now and the trade are 
urgently in need of additional supplies. 
The pack should get underway shortly 
and if prices are anywhere reasonable as 
indicated canners are going to find a 
ready market here. Canned peas is an- 
other item that will be anxiously awaited 
and Midwest canners will find responsive 
buyers once they have new goods ready 
for sale in June. There is an excellent 
demand for peas here but distributors 
are finding the kind and quantities they 
want and need simply are not available. 
Of course, all kinds of tomatoes and 
tomato products will come on a bare mar- 
ket and local canners should have a great 
time taking care of orders once the pack 
gets under way. 


As suggested here recently, the heavy 
movement of cocktail at considerably 
lower prices is having it’s effect and the 
industry has announced higher prices on 
choice grade starting April 1st. Another 
flush of business can be expected before 
the deadline as most canned fruit is 
strong and on the scarce side. The citrus 
market continues unsettled with prices 
anything but uniform. However, ship- 
ments of orange juice continue to exceed 
the pack and this market should continue 
strong despite some predictions to the 
contrary by the pessimistic section of the 
buying fraternity. 


APPLESAUCE—The recent weakness 
which developed in this market seems to 
have run it’s course and a firmer situa- 
tion is now obvious. Fancy sauce did 
reach a bottom of $1.25 for 303s and 
$6.75 for tens a few weeks ago but these 
prices are now a thing of the past. Buy- 
ers here are now paying $1.30 and $7.00 
without quibbling and these quotations 
represent the bottom of the market. 
Sauce is not short but some canners.are 
reporting a well sold position. 


TOMATOES — Sales are confined to 
those items in the tomato line which are 
still available and that isn’t much. Fancy 
308s are selling at $1.85 with ones at 
$1.20. Extra standard 303s are quoted at 
$1.50 to $1.65 and $1.15 for ones. Stand- 
ard 308s are firmly held at a bottom of 
$1.40 and that tells the entire story. Tens 
and 2's of any grade are not offered and 
September is still a long ways off which 
is going to make a tight situation for the 
next few months. 


PEAS—tThe trade here have been try- 
ing to buy No. 10 standard and extra 
standard peas for quite some time now 
and finding little or nothing offered from 
any area. It’s really a tight condition 
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and it looks like distributors will just 
have to wait until June when the new 
pack of Alaskas will make an appearance 
from local sources. Prices, under condi- 
tions of this kind are naturally strong 
and will continue that way. First reports 
from Wisconsin indicate raw stock will 
cost canners ‘about the same as it did 
last year. 


CORN—One of the trade’s little games 
currently is offering to buy whole kernel 
corn knowing all along they haven’t got 
a chance. All grades are completely sold 
up. Cream style is still offered but at 
prices which are strong and expected to 
go higher. It takes $1.50 to buy a dozen 
cans of fancy 303s and $9.25 to buy tens. 
Corn canners may have had a rough time 
last year but they certainly are in the 
driver’s seat at present. Even knowing 
the right people won’t get a buyer whole 
kernel and cream style may soon be in 
the same position. 


BEANS — Blue Lake beans are now 
back at original opening levels and no 
fooling. Fancy wax beans cannot be 
found and some sizes of fancy green 
beans are getting tough to locate. Stand- 
ard cut green in 303s are now strong at 
$1.15 while tens are holding at $6.00 and 
even at that price buyers here are hav- 
ing trouble locating the quality they 
would like. The overall market looks like 
it’s in good shape. 


SPINACH—California canners are of- 
fering nothing from spot stocks and 
haven’t been for quite some time. Ware- 
house stocks here are either non-existent 
or just about at the vanishing point so 
the demand is heavy with no business 
being transacted. However, the new pack 
is almost ready to get under way al- 
though only rumors of prices have been 
heard here and if they are true the trade 
will not be unhappy. Considerable busi- 
ness has already gone on the books for 
shipment just as soon as ready and prices 
are not likely to cause any arguments at 
the start. 


COCKTAIL — Prices on cocktail have 
been weak for some time and continued 
to slip until they reached current levels. 
However, the movement during the past 
month or two has been excellent and the 
industry is now in the process of getting 
prices back up to more profitable levels. 
As a start, choice grade will move on 
April 1st to $11.95 on tens, $3.25 for 2%s 
and $2.10 on 303s although fancy grades 
will continue unchanged. This announce- 
ment just reached Chicago as this is writ- 
ten but shipments between now and the 
first of April will be on the heavy side. 


CITRUS—Despite an unsettled condi- 
tion, orange juice continues to move at 
an excellent rate, in fact, shipments are 
exceeding the pack which generally pro- 
motes a firm market and that is the situ- 
ation at present. Grapefruit juice is the 
unsettled item and prices vary from $1.60 
on 46 oz. to $1.75 and there is consider- 
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able difference of opinion as to where all 
this will end. However, the pack of sec- 
tions is over and there is little doubt 
about this one as it will be short of last 
year about 400,000 cases. The salad pack 
will also be considerably shorter and 
prices should reflect this condition. 


SALMON — Offerings from the Coast 
are of the piecemeal type and will get 
tighter before they get better. Nothing 
at all is offered in the way of talls as 
primary sources are apparently com- 
pletely sold up. A few medium red halves 
are listed for sale at $16.00 along with 
some pinks at $12.50 and chums at $11.50. 
That just about makes up the market on 
salmon and it isn’t very much. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Weather Turns Favcrable-—Dry Bean Prices 
Well Under Year Ago—Asparagus Grower 
Prices Not Yet Announced—Spinach Pack 
Getting Under Way—Green Bean Acreage 
Reduction Reported — Tomato Juice Prices 
Revised Upward — Cocktail Plentiful But 
Gaining Strength 


By “Berkeley” 


' Berkeley, Calif., March 22, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Weather condi- 
tions of late have been quite favorable 
for crops in which canners are directly 
interested, the rains which caused so 
much damage in December and January, 
having given way to ideal growing 
weather. Harvesting and canning of 
spinach has been delayed somewhat and 
the same is true of asparagus, another 
early crop. Some damage to fruit by 
frost has been reported, but this has been 
limited to relatively small areas. 

Sales of most canned products have 
been keeping up well, with shipments in 
keeping, and a good cleanup in most lines 
seems in sight. Cannery workers are 
demanding a higher wage scale and 
higher costs all along the line seem in 
sight, with higher freight rates already 


in effect. In some Pacific Coast districts 
there is evidence of a desire on the part 
of growers and canners to hold down 
somewhat in the acreage and pack of 
green beans. Prices of canned salmon 
are at the peak, with very little remain- 
ing in first hands. 


DRY BEANS—Dry beans, as a whole, 
are one item that are priced well below 
the figures of a year ago, the index num- 
ber being 185.8 as compared with 204.9 a 
year earlier. A considerable part of the 
1955 crop has been moved out of first 
hands or been placed under the support 
program. The latest reports indicate that 
California has 370,448 ewt. of 1955 crop 
dry beans under support, against 1,118,- 
316 cwt. a year ago. Large Limas, Black- 
eyes and Small Whites are in fair sup- 
ply, with canners generally insisting on 
getting the top qualities. The general 
run of Small Whites moves out at $7.40 
to $7.45 per 100 pounds, but top canners 
pay up to $7.60 for the better qualities. 


ASPARAGUS—Stocks of canned as- 
paragus in the hands of California can- 
ners as of March 1 amounted to 928,186 
actual cases it is announced by the Can- 
ners League of Claifornia, or 1,124,375 
cases on a 24/2 basis. This was made up 
of 430,962 actual cases of white and 
497,224 actual cases of all-green. A year 
earlier, the stock on hand amounted to 
265,048 cases. Early in the year canners 
sensed the probability of an unwieldy 
carryover at the end of the packing year, 
February 29, and many lists were re- 
vised downward, especially on all-green. 
These now center around $4.65 for fancy 
No. 2 Colossal, $4.50 for Mammoth and 
$4.45 for Large. Canning of the new crop 
will be getting under way shortly and in 
the meantime efforts are being made to 
contract for stocks from growers at less 
than was paid last year, when prices 
were high. Some of the tentative prices 
being quoted on new pack must be based 
on lower prices to growers, it is sug- 
gested by the trade. 


SPINACH—The carryover of stocks of 
canned spinach as of March 1 amounted 
to 300,978 cases, it is reported by the 
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Canners League of California, against 
234,722 cases a year earlier. Holdings of 
the No. 2% size on this date were 111,- 
594 cases, with No. 303s accounting for 
83,684 cases, leaving but small quantities 
in No. 10, No. 2 pienic and 8 oz. The 
packing of spinach is getting under way, 
with the season promising to last a bit 
later than usual, owing to the necessity 
for replanting some fields. State agri- 
cultural authorities advise that the 
spring crop promises to be Jarger than 
a year ago, since 9,200 acres are in cul- 
tivation, compared with 8,300 last year. 
Indications point to the harvesting of 
64,100 tons, or 7,300 tons more than last 
spring. Some of the packers of featured 
brands have been sold up on this item for 
months. 


GREEN BEANS —‘Stocks of green 
beans in first hands now seem to be about 
normal and a close cleanup seems in 
sight. The trade in general has returned 
to opening prices and the fact that orders 
are about normal in volume suggests that 
the distributing trade did not get too 
much at the reduced prices. Some re- 
ports from the Pacific Northwest suggest 
ihat growers there are planning to hold 
acreage down somewhat from that of last 
year. 


TOMATO JUICE — Tomato juice is 
coming in for much attention and several 
holders have revised their lists upward. 
Several lists now show No. 2 fancy up to 
$1.22% a dozen, with 46-oz. listed at 
$2.60 and No. 10 at $4.90. Some of the 
larger packers are out of the market at 
this time on almost all items in the juice 
list. Catsup and tomato paste are in 
strong demand with prices on the latter 
up slightly in some of the new lists. Some 
canners are sold up on regular tomatoes, 
but still have stocks of stewed. 


COCKTAIL — Fruit cocktail is about 
the most plentiful item in the -canned 
fruit list, but some canners who reduced 
prices a few weeks ago suggest that they 
may go back to the old list soon. Some 
canners report special interest in No. 10s 
at $12.50 for fancy and $12.00 for choice. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


NoTE: Many items, particularly vege- 

tables, are withdrawn and prices 

represent either last prices quoted or 
for regular customers only. 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr., No. 2, 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammcth 4.50 
Large 4.45 
Gr. Tip. & Wh. Colossal................ 4.35 
Mammoth & Large... 4.30 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears 4.10 
3.95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pie 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, StTrINGLEsS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02.....000000 1.00-1.05 
1.50-1.65 


No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02....... .85-.921%4 


251.35 
.-.6.25-7.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303. ook 15 
9.25-5.75 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.70-1.75 
Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.30-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Std. Cut, No. 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 6.50 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 
No. 303 1.50-1.65 
Wax, Fey, Cut, 4 sv., 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
FLorIDA 
Std. Cut, No. B08 1.10 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 
No. 302 2.35-2.45 
11.50-12.50 
3 sv., No. 303 2.25 
No. 10 11.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308.....ccccs00 1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No, 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308......0.0sc0c00e00 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
6.00-6.50 
Wax Nominal 
OZARKS 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 303............s000 1.45 
Wh. B.L., No. 308, 2 2.20 
No. 10, 4 sv 10.50 
Wh. Reg., No. 303, 2 sv.........cc0000 1.90 
No. 10, 2 sv 9.75 
No .303, 3 sv 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 
Std. L. Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
3 sv., No. 303 2.15-2.20 
No. 10 12.15-12.25 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2.321% 
Cut, Fey., Wa: 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 9.35 
22 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303..... 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303... 
No. 10 

1.27%-1.40 
No. 10 7.35-8.15 


BEANS, LIMA 


EAst 

Foy... Tiny Bie, BOB. 2.50 
Small 2.20 
1.80-1.85 
No. 10 10.50 


Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303..1.30-1.35 


BEETS 


Md., Fey. cut, 308... 
Fey., Sliced No. 308..... 


WISCONSIN 
5 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.5 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Cut, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced, 
303’s 1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303’s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Diced, No. 20-1.25 
No. 6.50-6.75 
CORN 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.60 
9.50-10.00 
Ex. No. 1.35-1.50 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 nom 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308........ 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
MIDWEST 
Gold., W.K., All Grades 
Out 
C.S., Fey., No. 303... 5021.55 
No. 10 9.25 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 


5 9 
Ex. Std, No. 


PEAS 
East—Odd Lots 


Mipwesr ALASKAS 


2 av., 8 oz. .. 1.40- 1. 45 
2.20 
3 sv., 8 oz. «1.10 
3 sv., No. 303 7h 

Ex. Std., 2 sv., 8 o 15 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz 95 

Std., 3 sv., 8 oz 

MIpWESt SWEETS 

No. 8.75-9.00 
No. 8.25-8.50 

Ungraded, SOB 1.45-1.55 

En 4 sv., No. 303... 

Std., Ungraded, .80 

PUMPKIN 
Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.10 
2i4 (nom.) 1.50-1.60 
Ne | (nom.) 5.50 

Fast, .(nom.) 1.75 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., 

BOD (nom.,) 1.27%4-1.30 


(nom.) 1.75 
(nom.) 5.85-6.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SPINACH 

Tri-State, Fey., No. 308...... i. 35-1.50 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 

No. 2% .... 1.70 
No. 10 5.50 

nominal 

TOMATOES 

Sti, No. 303 1.3 
No. 2% 2.25-2 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 

Withdrawn 

No. 2% 1.90-1.95 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 1.85 

Ex. Std., 


No. 
N 2 


nominal 


nominal 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 3808.......... 1.70 
No. 21% 2.60 
No. 10 9.70 
1.40 
No 21% 2.10 
No. 10 +750 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
No. 2%, .... 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
MO. -80- .85 
No. 303 1.20 


TOMATO CATSUP 


10.00-10.50 

1,.85-1.95 

No. | (nom.) 13.00 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

No. 10 (per doz.)..........14.50-15.50 
Md. Fey., 100/6 Nom. 


Indiana nominal 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 


No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.35 
Indiana nominal 
Md., Fey., 1 045, No. 1.10-1.20 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 8.25 
APPLES (East) 
No. 10, Sl. 9.25-9.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Foy., No. 3.30 
11.60-12.15 
Chotce, No. 2.80-2.90 
10.15-10.75 
Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%............ 3.35 
Unpeeled 2.72% 
CHERRIES 
R. , Water 1.65-1.70 
1.75-1.85 
0 9.00 
Cc holes, 8 oz. 1.50 
o. 303 
Now R.A., Chi, OB. 
2.42% 
No. 8.95 
13.90 
No, 2.35-2.75 
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COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 2.10-2.12% 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.05 
No. 2% 3.15 
11.75-11.95 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 308......+. 2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 0 11.00 
Choice, No. 303 1.90 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
10.25-10.50 
Std., No. 303 wee 
2.6214-2.6715 
No. 10 9.40-9.60 
Elberta, Fey., No. 3.55 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice, No. 3.10-3.20 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 303....... 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 303 2.20-2.25 
No. 2%4 3.40-3.50 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.....0. 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 2.40 
2.85 
12.00 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fey., No. 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 7.75-7.95 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. Gh. 1.90 
46 oz. tin 2.40 
CITRUS, BL ENDED 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
Me, 5.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 02. 1.60-1.75 
No. 10 3.80 
ORANGE 
1,.25-1.40 
46 oz. 2.83.10 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, NO. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
nominal 
Calif., Fey. .20-1, 22% 
46 oz .. 60 


No. 10 ... 90 


FISH 
SALMON—Per CASE 
(Nominally Quoted) 


Medium Red, Mo. 28.00-29.00 
chum, 20.00-22.00 
CASE 
7.00-7.50 
No. 1T Nat. 5.50 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless............ 8.00-8.50 
TUNA—PEr Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......18.50-14.50 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-12.59 
Std., Light Meat 10.25 
Chunks 9.75-10.50 
Grated 7.50-8.00 
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